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EDME CHAMPION SEIZED BY THE ROBBERS. 
EDME CHAMPION. | all retired to rest, a violent knock was given at 
CHAPTRR I. | the door of a lonely cottage, on the banks of the 
On a cold winter's evening, in the month of De- ; Yonne. 
cember, 1772, when the inhabitants of Chitel-| “Who is there?” inquired a soft gentle voice 
Censoir, a village of ancient Burgundy, had nearly from the interior. 
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“Open thegdoor quickly! Make haste, I im- 
plore you!” cried the person without, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion. 

“Push the door and come in,” replied the 
person within; and instantly a country woman, 
with apparently a large bundle under her cloak, 
rushed into the cottage. Surprised at seeing only 
a boy of about eight years old sitting beside an 
empty fireplace, with a resin candle burning on 
the hearth, she inquired if he were alone. 

“Yes,” replied the child, sorrowfully. - My 
father, mother, and six of my brothers and sisters 
are all dead; and there is no one left but my 
eldest brother, Marcel, and myself.” ; 

“T was directed to this cottage as the residence 
of a boatman.” ‘ 

“My father was a boatman; and so is my bro- 
ther,” said the boy. 

“Then call your brother to take me across the 
water as quickly as possible; there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost, for I am pursued;” and as the 
woman spoke she looked with a terrified counte- 
nance towards the door. 

“ My brother is absent,” said the boy. 

“Then we are lost!” she exclaimed, and sunk 
down exhausted on the stool from which the little 
boy had risen. 

The woman’s cloak had fallen from her shoulders 
in her agitation, and disclosed to view a beautiful 
child of five or six years old, who, on finding his 
head liberated, replied to the woman’s exclamation, 
“ How lost, Petronille; are the robbers here?“ 

“ Robbers !”’ repeated the little peasant, laugh- 
ing, and gazing with astonishment at the child. 
“ Are there any in this country ?” 

“The proof of it is, that they are in pursuit of 
us; and if within an hour we are not on the other 
side of the water, they will rob me of my foster- 
child. But where is your brother all this time P” 

TI do not know where he is,” replied the boy ; 
“but if you only want to cross the water, you need 
not wait for him; I have taken passengers over 
before now. Edme Champion is well known here ; 
80 come along.” 

“Then make haste,” said the woman. And 
again covering up the child, she hurried out of the 

hi 


come followed by the boy, who carefully closed 
the door after him. At a short distance from the 
cottage there was a little creek, in which a boat 
was moored, The woman first in, while 
Edme unfastened the rope and amped after her ; 
then giving a stroke to his little craft, it slid 
gently away upon the smooth and crystal stream. 

When the woman found herself at some little 
distance from the shore her courage seemed to re- 
vive, and as if forgetting that it was quite a child 
she was addressing, she said: “ My boy, you are 
saving the son of a great nobleman, you shall 
be well rewarded for it.” 

“ Are you afraid that he will be robbed of his 
fine clothes?” said Edme. 

“T am afraid of being robbed of himself,” re- 
plied the woman. 

“ Why, what could robbers want of little boys 
like him, or like me ?”’ 

“ Of boys like you, nothing, certainly : but like 
him! Child, you do not know who you are speak- 
ing to.” 

The tone, the accent, even the appearance of this 





woman, who was of great height and commandine 
figure, brought to the recollection of little Cham. 
Ee the tales he had heard the countrywomen re- 
te to the village children, when they assembled 
round them in the evenings. Resting on his 
oars, he sat staring at her for some time; then re- 
membering the beautiful child, whose velvet dress 
was richly embroidered, and his beaver hat adorned 
with feathers, he changed his former familiar mode 
of address, and said, in almost a tone of terror: “You 
are not then what you appear to be, madam P” 

“A countrywoman ?” said the stranger, with 
a contemptuous smile. “Certainly not, my little 
friend.” 

“Perhaps you are a princess,” said the little 

tman. 

“ No questions,” she replied in a decisive tone; 

“as the prince said, I want to preserve my in- 
CO , 
At these words Edme opened his eyes still wider, 
wondering what it could be that she and the prince 
were so anxious to preserve; but not daring to 
ask any more questions, he continued gazing at her 
in the hope that he might find out something by 
the search. Suddenly he saw that lofty counte- 
nance change; the woman trembled, and pointing 
with her finger to a distant part of the river, she 
whispered: “ There, there; what is that P” 

Edme looked in the direction pointed out. 

“That,” said he, “is the boat of Jean Carrouge.” 

“ And who are in it P” 

“ Jean Carrouge himself, and three other men ; 
but I cannot distinguish them: to be sure the 
boat is a good way off, and it is not very light.” 

“Take your oars and row quickly,” said the 
woman, with every sign of extreme terror. 

“That will be of little use, madam ; they must 
soon overtake us,” - 

“ Boy,” said the woman, in a low but quick 
voice, “ this child is the son of @ nobleman; some 

illains have conspired to off, in order to 
be revenged of his father for some supposed injury, 
a you cannot understand. We must save 


“ How can we in the middle of the water?” 
said Edme, much agitated. 

“ Hide him; oh! hide him!” 

" oe said Edme, putting his hand to his 
forehead, as if hype vg, Ren great design ; 
“T am short and slight; let me change clothes 
with your child: his are loose and will go on 
me; put mine upon him, and let him sit in my 
place. Cover me up under your cloak, and let 
them take me, and do you contrive to get to the 
other side in the best way you can.” 

While speaking, Edme was undressing himself: 
the woman, who understood the stratagem, did 
the same with her child, telling him not to ery, for 
it was done tosave him. When the exchange was 
completed, she put her charge in Edme’s place, 
and covered the latter up in her cloak, whispering 
to him as she did so, to come to Paris and to inquire 
for the Hétel de Lauzun, rue Tiquetonne, where he 
would be well received. She had not long finished 
giving her directions when the boat of Carrouge 
came alongside that of Champion ; one of the men 
immediately re OM into it, and without even 
looking at the » he tore the cloak with the 
child wrapped in it from the woman’s arms, and 
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returned with them into the other boat; after 
which he called out to her: “ You may tell your 
master, that when he wants his heir, he may go 
and look for him in the forges of Pont d’Ar- 
roux.” 

The two boats then separated: the one sped its 
way back to Chitel-Censoir ; the other, containing 
the strange female and the young heir of Lauzun, 
soon reached the opposite shore, where a carriage 
was soon procured and conveyed them away. 

The boat of Jean Carrouge was not long in re- 
turning to Chatel-Censoir. Edme never stirred 
from the time of his seizure, but remained perfectly 
still under the large cloak in which he had been 
wrapped. The robbers, believing him to be either 
asleep or overpowered with terror, talked without 
seruple of the success of their enterprise and of 
their future plans, Edme was thus made ac- 
quainted with the cause of the woman’s fears, and 
though he was endowed with courage and energy 
far beyond his years, he could not but feel a little 
uneasy as to his future fate. He had, however, 
been blessed with a pious mother, who had early 
instructed him where to put his trust, and the 
good seed she had sown already produced the germ 
of those virtues for which he afterwards became so 
conspicuous. Instead of giving way to childish 
fears, Edme raised his heart in prayer to God 
that he would deliver him out of the hands of 
those wicked men. 

From their conversation he learned that the 
Duke de Lauzun, who had been absent from his 
country in the service of the King of France, had 
left his only child at one of his chateaux, near 
Sens. He had now returned, and desired that his 
son should be brought to him. These wicked 
men, who had some enmity to the duke, had 
entered into a conspiracy to seize his child on 
the way, and to carry him off to the forges of Pont 
d’Arroux, near Autun, which was their chief haunt, 
and then to extort a large sum of money from the 
duke as a ransom for his son. By one of those in- 
terpositions of Providence, which we are too apt to 
call chance, this conspiracy was discovered. The 
men met to hold one of their consultations in the 
village churchyard, where they sat concealed be- 
hind some tombstones. A woman had also enter- 
ed the churchyard, and overheard a part of their 
discourse; this woman was no other than the 
nurse of little Lauzun, who in strolling round the 
pretty churchyard, and reading some of the epi- 
taphs, was alarmed by the sound of voices, and 
pausing to listen, was soon made aware of the plot, 
which was to be put in execution that evening. 
Without taking time to consider the best means of 
averting the threatened danger, this woman, who 
was both strong and courageous, took the child in 
her arms and hastened with him across the fields, 
hoping to reach Chatel-Censoir and cross the river 
unperceived by the robbers. The remainder has 
been related; and, by the quick thought and pre- 
sence of mind of little Champion, the duke’s son 
reached the other side of the stream in safety. 

When Carrouge’s boat came to land, one of the 
men having lifted Edme, handed him to the boat- 
man to take out, who was not a little surprised at 
hearing his own name pronounced. 

“Who calls me?” said he, turning his head 
from one side to the other ; for although the voice 





seemed to proceed from the bundle he held in his 
arms, yet he could not believe that a child whom he 
had never seen could know him. 

“Tt is I,” said the same voice; and throwing 
off the cloak in which he was enveloped, Edme 
displayed his well-known features to the boat- 
man. 

“Ho! ho!” said he, “what are you doing 
here P” 

Before Edme had time to answer, the men were 
all landed, and came up close to him. 

“Ah!” said one of them, “are you awake 
now P” 

“Do you know this boatman P” inquired ano- 
ther, surprised at the apparent recognition between 
him and the child. 

** What farce is this? To be sure we know one 
another,”’ said Carrouge. ‘ And where did you 
become acquainted with little LauzunP” inquired 
the third. 

“TI know nothing about little Lauzun,” replied 
the boatman. 

“ oo by more a. said oe who had 
spoken, leading up a horse, on which he was goin 
to lift the child. . we 

“Let me alone, will you!” said he, struggling 
to get away. 

“What! you are going to rebel!” said an- 
other; “you had better come quietly, I can tell 
you;” and he approached Edme in a threatening 
— but the boatman Carrouge came between 
them. 

“Stop a moment,” said he; “do as you please 
with little Lauzun; I know nothing eat him, 
and it is no business of mine; but as to this boy, 
it is quite another affair: he is a neighbour's son, 
and belongs to this place; any one who touches 
him will have to fight me and every inhabitant of 
the village.” 

‘ “What!” exclaimed one of the men, “ this 
oy—— ” 

“Ts the orphan child of Pierre Champion, and 
his cottage is here, close by.” 

The sound of the voices had brought out Mar- 
cel, who, uneasy at his brother’s absence, had sat 
up watching for him. Edme threw himself into 
his brother’s arms, who looked quite amazed at 
seeing him dressed out in fine A iv adh and sur- 
rounded by strangers. 

“Let us go home, and I will explain everything 
to you,” said Edme. Then, turning to the robbers, 
he said: “Thus, gentlemen, your wicked plots 
have been frustrated, and the good God has made 
use of one of the weakest of his creatures to baffle 
the efforts of the strong. Little Lauzun is now 
in safety.” 

There can be but little doubt that when the rob- 
bers found themselves disappointed of their prey, 
they would have taken some revenge on Edme had 
he been alone ; as it is was, they were afraid to molest 
him, although they were three in number—thus 
proving that rogues are always cowards, They 
contented themselves with muttering a few re- 
proaches as they went off, which Edme, his brother, 
and the boatman disdained to notice. 

The little adventure above related seemed to 
give new life and energy to Edme. Usually so 
sad and silent since the death of his parents, he 
now spoke and moyed with a degree of animation 
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that quite surprised Marcel; then again, in the 
evenings he would sit silent, and appear to be 
buried in deep thought. His brother roused him 
from one of these reveries by asking him what he 
was thinking about. 

“T am thinking,” replied Edme, “that I should 
like to leave this place.” 

* Leave this place! Leave me! What can you 
be dreaming about, you silly child ?” 

** Listen to me, Marcel,” he resumed; “ though 
T am but a child, I can recollect my father, after 
toiling for a whole day, bringing home no more 
than a few sous for the support of the whole 
family ; I have seen my mother weep and deny 
herself bread that she might have the more to 
give us; and I have heard you, Marcel, say you 
werenot hungry, because I complained of not having 
enough. I have seen father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, all dying from their miseries, till there 
are now only two of us left. Well, the great lady 
I took across the water told me to come and see 
her in Paris. ‘Come,’ she said, ‘to the Hotel 
de Lauzun, rue Tiquetonne, and you shall be well 
received.’ I shall never forget her words if I were 
to live for a hundred years. Well, Marcel, I saved 
that lady’s child, and she will be grateful. Now, 
do not interrupt me,” said he, seeing that his 
brother was about to speak ; “let me tell you all 
I think, and then you can answer me afterwards. 
I have done this lady a great service, and she 
wishes to do one for me in return. Well, then, I 
will go to her house in Paris, and when she asks 
me what she shall do for me, I will only ask two 
things ; that will not be too much, will it, Marcel? 
First, I will ask her to send for you, for without 
you I could not be happy; then the second thing 
would be to put me to a trade, for I would rather 
be anything than a boatman; then I will work 
very hard to become rich, and have you to live 
with me, and we shall be so happy, Marcel, so 
very happy. I shall have only one regret, and 
that will be, not having our dear father and mother | 
with us to make them happy too.” 

Here the child ceased speaking, saddened by the | 
last painful recollection. Marcel listened with a 
smile to the bright visions of his brother’s fancy, 
for though he was but eighteen, and had never 
been far from his native village, yet he knew by 
experience that the rich are sometimes forgetful, 
and that the happy have often little sympathy for 
evils they have never felt ; still, not wishing to 
quench altogether the ardour of his young mind, 
he merely replied : “ Edme, our parents, and all 
our family, are buried here—would you not like to 
remain near them P”’ 

“Their bodies are buried here, it is true,” said 
Edme; “but their spirits, I hope, are in heaven, 
and I shall be as near them in Paris as at Chatel- 
Censoir.” 

“Then you really wish to leave me,” said 
Marcel, taking his hand kindly; “and this cottage 
in which you were born, and the boat that sup- 
ports us P” 

“Oh! as for the boat, I shall not regret that; 
but only think, Marcel, of the Hétel de Lauzun 
where I am invited, and the rich lady who expects 
me there.” 

* And who, perhaps, will never think more about 





you,” said his brother. 








“ Can people forget those who have done them 
any good? But for me, Marcel, her son would 
now be in the hands of those robbers.” 

“Then you must remember that you are but 
eight years old, and I promised my mother, on her 
death-bed, that I would watch over you; so I can- 
not allow you to go alone to Paris.” 

“ Well, if I am but eight years I am not quite a 
simpleton. I know how to read, write, and cipher, 
and if I had not some sense the people of the 
village would not be always calling me to assist 
them in their difficulties: it is ‘Edme, come and 
read this letter for me ;’ ‘ Edme, come and help me 
to write an answer;’ it is nothing but Edme 
here and Edme there. Besides, I am not going to 
a strange place, where nobody knows me; I am 
going to a great lady who has invited me to her 
house, and who I know will be expecting me; 
And now, Marcel, you have nothing more to say.” 

“T can onlysay, Edme,” replied his brother, “that 
life is certainly very uncomfortable here, and per- 
haps you are right in wishing to seek your fortune 
Fa sly It is possible that you may be kindly 
received at the Hétel de Lauzun; if not, you have 
only to return here, where you are sure of a hearty 
welcome to your father’s cottage. But now let us 
retire to rest ; to-morrow we will visit our parents’ 
graves, and commend ourselves to God for His 
direction.” 

The next morning Marcel accompanied his bro- 
ther to the village churchyard, where, side by 
side, were laid the bodies of those dear parents who 
had lived and suffered together. Edme fell on his 
knees and wept bitterly over their graves; but so 
far was his grief from changing his purpose, that 
the recollection of their poverty rather served to 
strengthen it. The brothers then went to visit an 
old schoolmaster in the village, who not only ap- 
proved of Edme’s determination, but also assisted 
him with a present of a pair of shoes and a six- 
france piece. Edme took an affectionate leave of 
all his friends and neighbours, amongst whom he 
was an especial favourite, and prepared to set off 
on the following morning, the village carman 
having kindly promised to take charge of him, and 
give him a seat in his cart to Paris. The good- 
natured carman did more than he promised for the 
little orphan boy, never allowing him to break in 
upon his six-frane piece, but gladly sharing with 
him both his meals and his bed, nor did he part 
with him until he provided a guide to conduct him 
to the Hétel de Lauzun in the rue Tiquetonne. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF SEAMEN. 


Ir is well known that seamen are perhaps the 
most superstitious of mortals, and although igno- 
rance is undoubtedly the mother of superstition, 
that alone will not satisfactorily explain the fact, 
that seamen in all ages have been exceedingly 
prone to believe in omens, supernatural warnings, 
appearances, etc.; because not a few sailors are 
excellently-educated individuals, who have reduced 
themselves by misconduct to the lot of foremast 
Jacks, and consequently it is not ignorance on 
their parts which makes them quite as supersti- 
tious as the most stolidly ignorant man on onary 
We think the main cause is, that the scenes a 
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sailor occasionally beholds are of that peculiarly 
impressive and awe-inspiring nature, that even a 
well-informed, clear-headed man unconsciously im- 
bibes notions of the existence of “things unseen ” 
hovering around for weal or woe, and by degrees, 
if he be not fortified by true religious principles, 
he extends his credence to omens, and what are 
called lucky or unlucky actions and objects. What 
greatly influences this weakness in such a man is the 
circumstance, that frequently all his messmates, and 
especially the oldest seamen, firmly believe in such 
things p Harv we and will bring an overwhelming 
array of examples to prove that one thing is un- 
lucky, and another a tempting of Providence, and 
a third certain destruction, and a fourth equally 
certain to bring good fortune. 

One of the most ancient and deeply-rooted super- 
stitions of seamen (although it is now less universal 
than it once was) is, that Friday is a most unlucky 
day for leaving port on a voyage. We never heard 
any reason assigned for this, except that a ship 
sailing on a Friday flings down the gauntlet of de- 
fiance to storms and evil influences, and will be al- 
most sure to meet with serious, if not fatal, acci- 
dents. Mr. Fennimore Cooper relates a very ex- 
traordinary anecdote on this subject. He says 
that a wealthy merchant of Connecticut devised 
the following notable scheme to give a death-blow 
to the superstition. He caused the keel of a very 
large ship to be laid on a Friday; he named her 
the “ Friday ;” he launched her ona Friday ; he 
gave the command of her to a captain whose name 
was Friday ; and she sailed her first voyage on a 
Friday, bound to China with a costly cargo, and 
in all respects one of the noblest and best-appointed 
ships that ever left port. The result was, that 
neither ship nor crew were ever heard of after- 
wards! Thus his well-meant plan, so far from 
showing the folly of the superstition, only confirm- 
ed seamen in their belief. We may allude to a re- 
cent instance of a splendid ship commencing her 
first voyage on a Friday, namely, the Amazon, 
West India steamer, and what her fate was is only 
too well known. The Birkenhead also sailed on 
the same day. Such instances as these must have 
immense influence in keeping up the singular super- 
stition in question. We ourselves once sailed on a 
Friday, and were in imminent peril of being lost.* 
It, perhaps, is a question whether the mere fact 
that a ship sailed on a Friday will not, in mo- 
ments of great peril during the voyage, have an 
exceedingly depressing power over the energies of 
the superstitious among the crew, and thus in- 
directly help to bring about a catastrophe. None 
but those who know seamen can conceive what 
tremendous influence even trifling and positively 
ridiculous things and ideas exercise over them in 
the hour of excitement and danger. Alas! that it 
should be so. 

Another old and wide-spread superstition, yet 
believed in by thousands of the most ignorant sea- 
men, is the very romantic legend of Vanderdecken, 
the Flying Dutchman. It is asserted, as will be 
known to many of our readers, that, some three 





* As a counter-balance to these cases of navigation which, 
commencing on a Friday, have had an unsuccessful termina- 
tion, it ought to be r bered that 8 of instances 
could be mew on the other side, where no such disaster 
has occurred. 














centuries age, a large Dutch Indiaman, command- 
ed by Mynheer Vanderdecken, attempted to double 
the “Cape of Storms” (now Good Hope) in the 
teeth of a head-wind. The obstinacy of Dutchmen 
is proverbial, and although the adverse wind long 
continued, Vanderdecken doggedly contended 
against it, and at length he impiously declared 
that he would double the Cape, even if he sailed 
till the day of judgment! The appropriate pu- 
nishment of this daring impiety is, according 
to the nautical legend, that to this day the doom- 
ed ship, manned by her wicked skipper and crew, 
is continually sailing in the latitude of the 
Cape, but never can double it. Sailors are still 
found to affirm that, at midnight, in a gale of 
wind, (and there is nearly always a gale off the 
place much more appropriately called ‘Cape of 
Storms” than “Good Hope,”’) the phantom shi 
oft is seen, with her antique build and rig, an 
the figure of Vanderdecken on the poop giving 
orders to his ghastly crew. This legend, however 
absurd as an object of belief, is, to our thinking, 
most picturesque in point of conception. Whether 
it originally was a mere fiction of the brain, or in 
some measure founded on fact, we cannot tell, but 
we incline to the latter belief. 

In olden times, prudent mariners seldom set sail 
without carefully consulting some notorious witch 
as to the ‘a apie of a lucky voyage, and they 
also paid her to procure them a favourable wind.* 
This superstition seems to have entirely died out 
—at any rate in England, but we are by no means 
sure that it is extinct in certain other countries. 
It was also thought that if a child’s caul hung in 
the cabin the ship would not sink, whatever else 
befel her, and consequently these curious mem- 
branes found ready purchasers. Even to this day, 
master mariners of the old school will buy a child’s 
caul. The last price we have heard “quoted” is 
51.; and sometimes advertisements will appear in 
the Times of a caul for sale. It was, moreover, 
believed that the presence of any one born with a 
caul would save a ship from sinking. A piece of 
shark-skin, suspended in the cabin, is thought to 
afford indications of an approaching tempest, and 
we are not quite sceptical ourselves on the point, for 
it is very possible that the skin may be so suscep- 
tible of atmospherical influences, that it softens 





* In “ Macbeth,” Shakspeare thus alludes to the belief ;— 
** 1st Witch. Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, 
master o’ the Tiger : 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
Tl do, I'll do, P'll do. 
2nd Witch. Yl give thee a wind. 
1st Witch. Thou art kind. 
3rd Witch. And I another. 
lst Witch. And I myself have ail the other. 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. 
I will drain him dry as hay ; 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid : 
pote seven nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine ; 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d. 
Look what I have. 


2nd Witch. Shew me, shew me. 


lst Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d, as homeward he did come,” 
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and becomes moist even before there is any sign of 
a coming storm in the aspect of sky and sea. But 
we would rather trust to the warning given by the 
falling of mercury in the barometer, than to all the 
shark-skins in the world. In tropical latitudes, 
the sudden falling of the barometer will almost in- 
variably indicate the immediate advent of a hurri- 
cane, even although there is not a speck of cloud 
in the horizon; and many ships have been saved, by 
the captain wisely adopting early precautions in 
consequence of believing in this faithful and in- 
valuable little monitor. 

Sailors think that the presence of a woman or a 
child on ship-board is decidedly lucky; but they 
have a mortal hatred of the presence of a lawyer 
(or “land-shark ” as they call him); and what is 
remarkable, they also have in some cases a great 
objection for a “black-gown” (clergyman) to be 
on board, unless he is a regular ship’s chaplain, in 
which case they think him one of themselves. 
Neither can they bear to have a “ Jonah ”’—that 
is, a man who has committed some fearful crime, 
and who hitherto has eluded human justice—on 
board, for they believe that an angry Providence 
will raise up tempests to engulf the ship that shel- 
ters him, and consequently that they will be made 
to suffer on his account. It is very clear that 
this superstition is derived from the scriptural ac- 
count of the voyage of the prophet Jonah. Al- 
most equally bitter is their hatred of an avowed 
atheist. Sailors are generally too thoughtless on 
the subject of religion, and also very wicked; but 
it is extremely rare for one of them to be either an 
infidel or an atheist. They think nothing of ha- 
bitually indulging in language of the most licen- 
tious and profane description; but they tremble at 
the idea of denying the existence of God, (for they 
are continually surrounded by awful evidences that 
He Js,) and they regard any man who dares to do 
that with horror, and consider that his presence 
among them may very possibly cause shipwreck or 
dire disaster. They also regard the bible with 
most sincere and unaffected reverence, yet it gene- 
rally lies at the very bottom of their chests, voyage 
after voyage, and perhaps is hardly ever opened 
except for a chapter to be read by the hammock of 
a dying messmate. Such are the startling incon- 
sistencies of men who “go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in great waters!” 

It is singular that some seamen have a dread of 
sailing in a ship when a Fin (native of Finland) is 
one of the crew. They say that the Fins are 
leagued with the Evil One, and that if anybody 
offends them, they revenge themselves by causing 
adverse winds or accidents to happen! Dana, the 
able American author, mentions that an old sailor 
told him, that he once sailed in a ship, and head- 
winds beset her for so long a period that the cap- 
tain sagely suspected that a poor Fin on board was 
the cause, and he therefore threatened the Fin 
what he would do to him if the wind did not 
change to the right quarter within a few hours; 
and the result was, that the guilty Fin was so terri- 
fied that he caused a fair wind soon to spring up! 

Dogs are not much liked on board, and we have 
known a captain absolutely refuse to permit a 
passenger to take his dog with him for either love 
or money. Cats, however, are general favourites, and 
are held sacred. The man who dares to toss poor 








ussy overboard must look out for “ capella ” from 
his incensed messmates, we can tell him! It is 
held exceedingly wrong and unlucky to shoot 
either the albatross * or Mother Carey’s chicken, 
(the stormy petrel,) and when the latter familiar 
creature takes refuge on board in a storm, it is 
never injured by the men. They also very rarely 
kill or capture any other bird that settles on the 
rigging, and this is a pleasant trait in their cha- 
racter. They have an intense objection to wear 
the clothes of a messmate who has died at sea, 
until the voyage is ended; but after that, we be- 
lieve, all their superstitious dread vanishes, For 
our own part, we sympathise, to a certain extent, 
with this feeling. When rats desert a ship on the 
eve of sailing, (as they sometimes really do,) it is 
held an infallible omen that shipwreck or disaster 
awaits the vessel, and we believe that many in- 
stances have occurred to prove that this idea is not 
altogether erroncous, although we are unable to 
explain by what subtle instinct these animals are 
thus guided. 

Whistling at sea, especially when there is a 
wind blowing, is held highly reprehensible. Sea- 
men believe that: it will aggravate a breeze to a 
gale, and a gale to a hurricane. Yet, sometimes, 
when there is a dead calm, sailors will venture to 
whistle in a very guarded tone, to invite the 
wished-for breeze. We once incredulously practis- 
ed this ourselves, and can at any rate record the 
fact, that a nice fair breeze did spring up almost 
directly ; but we dare say the sceptical reader will 
assert, that even if we had ot whistled at all the 
breeze would have come just the same. Finally, 
seamen have a very extraordinary fancy, that in 
cases of shipwreck the sea will not cast ashore 
their bodies, (having a lien upon them, we pre- 
sume,) but that the corpses of landsmen are sure 
to be contemptuously washed on land. 

We might pursue the subject further, but 
we have already sufficiently indicated the varied 
superstitions of mariners, and as a general rule we 
may add that seamen can assign no sensible reason 
for their pet likes and dislikes, hopes and fears, byt 
they seem to cling to them the more pertinaciously 
on that very account! They are, however, some- 
what ashamed to confess their weakness in these 
respects when ashore, but when at sea it isa dif- 
ferent matter, for all their messmates are of the 
same creed. 

*,* Much has been dong of late years to improve 
the condition of seamen, and to communicate to 
them that religious knowledge which is the best 
counter-agent of superstitions like those detailed 
above; an effort made, by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety to provide libraries for seamen deserves the 
notice and encouragement of ship-owners, and 
others interested in the improvement of our seamen. 





* We need hardly remind the reader of the 
Coleridge makes of this particular superstition in 
Mariner,” 

“* And I had done an evil thing, 
And it would work ’em woe; 
For all ayerr’d, I had kill’d the bird 
That made the breeze to blow; 
Ah, wretch! said they, the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow. 


erful use 
“ Ancient 


Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of a cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung.” 
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SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Tue history of English art presents a remarkable 
contrast to the history of English literature. 
Upon the dawn of the revival of letters, our Chau- 
cer rose in resplendent beauty to vie with the 
Italian Boccaccio. The age of Camoens, Tasso, 
and Ariosto was also the age of Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and Jonson; while Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine were writing their comedies, Bacon was 
laying the foundations of true philosophy, Milton 
was creating his grand epics, and den was 
pouring out his “full resounding” lines. But 
where, during that period, were the masters of 
British Art? There must indeed have been within 
our shores men of architectural genius to rear the 
magnificent edifices of the later medieval age, the 
remains of which ever awaken admiration, even in 
uncultivated minds; but, after the decline and fall 
of the spirit of gothic architecture, no man ap- 
peared in England worthy of being esteemed a 
master in the art of building, till Sir Christopher 
Wren began to cultivate a taste for Italian forms 
and methods of construction. But-he shines in his 
own department in solitary grandeur. Sculpture 
suffered a worse fate. With the exception of some 
beautiful medieval statues by unknown hands, 
which still adorn our cathedrals, no English work 
of merit proceeded from the chisel through long 
centuries. No English name of note appears in 
the annals of statuary before the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Painting, so far as native talent is concerned, 
was scarcely better. George Jamieson, the Scot- 
tish Vandyke as he is called, who commenced his 
career in Edinburgh in 1628, in a measure rescues 
the northern of our isle from the imputation 
of utter sterility of artistic taste and skill; but no 
painter of indigenous growth appeared on this side 
the Tweed worthy of being ed with him, till 
a much later period. The names and works of 
Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, if we may associate such unequal names 
and works, became successively celebrated enough 
in England, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; but these were all foreign. No native 
artist of commanding power appeared till the fol- 
lowing century. It is singular that the eighteenth 
century, the age of a perfect bathos in architecture, 
and during the latter half by no means pre-eminent 
in literature, should have witnessed the rise of 
English sculpture and paiffting. 
Leicester-fields, as they were once called, and the 
xegion round about, contained the nursery of the 
latter beautiful art; and the facts just dotted 
down er naturally occur to us, as we walk 
through that bustling neighbourhood, so very un- 
picturesque and inartistic in appearance. Hogarth 
—who in so striking and original a manner depicted 
the manners of his age, performing with his pencil 
what Chaucer accomplished with his pen, and lead- 
ing the way in English pening: as the other did 
in English poetry—resided on the east side of the 
square, in a house which stood upon the site of the 
Sabloniere Hotel. It bore the sign of the Golden 
Head, cut by the whimsical artist himself out of 
pieces of cork, and then glued ther. A story 
1s told by Cole, in his curious collection of scraps, 
illustrative alike of the painter and the times in 











which he lived. “When I sat to Hogarth, the 
custom of giving vails to servants was not diseon- 
tinued. On taking leave of the painter at the 
door, I offered his servant a small gratuity, but the 
man very politely refused it, telling me it would be 
as much as the loss of his place if his master knew 
it. This was so uncommon and liberal, in a man of 
Hogarth’s profession at that time of day, that it 
struck me, as nothing of the kind had happened to 
me before.” 

But the shade of another name pertaining to the 
history of the same art—less original perhaps, but 
in some respects more illustrious—meets us in the 
commencement of his career not far from Leices- 
ter-fields, and then fixes itself within a house 
which still exists on the west side. To some re- 
miniscences of that distinguished man, preserved 
by admiring biographers, this paper is devoted. 

In Great Queen-street there are two houses, 
now numbered 55 and 56, which were originally one. 
There, in the year 1740, lived Thomas Hudson, at 
that time a painter of great note; and there, in 
the October of that year, was Joshua Reynolds 
placed under him, as a pupil for instruction in an 
art for which he had already given unequivocal 
proofs of a distinguished taste. We see the shade 
of the youth, destined to become so illustrious a 
man, of middling stature, florid complexion, regular 
but rather blunt features, a calm intelligent eye, 
pleasing aspect, and eful and easy manners. In- 
dustry is one of his leading characteristics, and he 
works hard in copying the drawings of Guercino ; 
and so skilfully are these copies executed, hat 
many mistake and preserve them as originals. In 
this method.of instruction, adopted by Hudson, we 
detect his own want of a scientific acquaintance with 
the principles of his art, and recognise one reason 
why his pupil was ever deficient in the knowledge 
of the anatomy of form—a serious drawback on 
an artist’s power; but at the same time Reynolds 
found in it, no doubt, a discipline highly favourable 
to the culture of a correct eye, a free hand, and an 
easy touch—attainments in which he has had few 
equals. The instructor soon became jealous of the 
pupil; and the latter had to quit Great Queen- 
street, and remove for a while to lodge with his 
uncle in the Temple, whence he speedily repaired to 
Devonshire, his native county, In these move- 
ments we cannot follow him; much less can we ac- 
company him to Italy, where he spent some time 
in studying, with critical acumen and most refined 
taste, the works of the most celebrated masters. 
To his career in London we iuust confine ourselves; 
and this, so far as our knowledge of him extends, 
will keep us chiefly in the neighbourhood already 
indicated. . 

Before, however, we pass over his connection 
with Hudson, we may relate a curious cireum- 
stance mentioned by Northcote, as illustrative of 
the low state of art as cultivated by the master 
under whom Reynolds received his first lessons, 
and of the mechanical habits of his early career. 
Hudson, to get over the critical difficulty of well- 
disposing the hands in a portrait, used to tuck one 
in the waistcoat, and hide the other by putting a 
hat under the arm. Reynolds caught the trick, 
and so natural did it come to him, that it is posi- 
tively stated, when he was requested to paint some 
one with a hat on, he took care to put a hat under 
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the arm too. Nor can we forget another story con- | 
nected with Reynolds’s youthful days under Hud- 
son’s tutorship. He was once sent by his master 
to an auction, where he observed a great bustle by 
the door. He soon heard the name of Mr. Pope 
whispered. Everybody drew back as the poet en- 
tered and formed a line on each side, all being 
eager to shake hands with him as he passed. Rey- 
nolds was behind, but as he was reaching under 
another person’s arm to catch the coveted honour, 
Pope immediately accepted the grasp of the young 
artist, little thinking of the future importance of 
the hand he then received in his own. Amidst that 
crowd of departed shadows, it is interesting to 
notice two illustrious ones, brought by accident into 
contiguity : and it is also curious to see how great 
was the popularity of the bard, and how easily the 
ae ma obtained his friendly notice. 

At the end of the year 1752, we find Reynolds es- 
tablished as an artist in a house in St. Martin’s-lane, 
about opposite to May’s-buildings; his youngest 
sister Fanny being installed as housekeeper. “ He 
found at first such opposition as genius is com- 
monly doomed to meet with, and does not always 
overcome. The boldness of his attempts, the free- 
dom of his conceptions, and the brilliancy of his 
colouring, were considered as innovations upon the 
established and orthodox system of portrait manu- 
facture. The artists raised their voices first; and 
of these, Hudson, who had just returned from 
Rome, was loudest.” The originality of Reynolds’s 
efforts, however, could not fail to attract public 
attention, which was speedily followed by public 
favour. A picture of a Turkish boy brought to his 
studio numerous visitors, and greatly served to pro- 
mote and increase his fame. Reynolds now painted 
heads for ten guineas, half length for twenty, and 
whole length for forty. The rich were smitten 
with such a desire to have themselves represented 
in the new and tasteful style of the popular 

inter, that they soon added increasing wealth to 
his increasing celebrity, and enabled him to re- 
move to a much more handsome and expensive 
place of abode. He took a large house on the 
north side of Newport-street, No. 5, still used as a 
picture gallery. 

“There,” says Northcote, “the desire of per- 
etuating the form of self-complacency crowded 
1is sitting-room with women who wished to be 

transmitted as angels, and with men who wanted 
to appear as heroes and philosophers.” His work 
30 increased that he had to employ assistants, and 
to raise his terms to twelve, twenty-four, and forty- 
eight guineas, which were the prices his late master 
Hudson received. Afterwards they became fifteen, 
thirty, and sixty guineas; and before leaving the 
house in Newport-street they had so risen as to 
begin with twenty. Dr. Johnson related that he 
had heard the artist confess, at this time, that he 
received six sitters a day, and found it necessary to 
keep a list of those who were waiting for vacancies 
to oceur. The lexicographer’s intimacy with the 
great painter commenced soon after his return from 
Italy, and we find them often in company with 
each other in Newport-street. Opposite to the 
artist there lived the daughters of Admiral Cot- 
terell, where Johnson visited, and there it was that 
Reynolds first met him. An amusing anecdote is 





told of them as they were one evening together at 





the house of these ladies. The Duchess of Argyle 
and another lady of rank came in, and engrossed 
conversation with the Misses Cotterell—an offence 
sure to rouse the ire of the great critic; so, to 
mortify the pride of these aristocratic dames, by 
giving them to suppose that they were in very 
humble company, he said to Reynolds, loud enough 
to be heard by all in the room, “ How much do you 
think you and I could get a week, if we were te 
work as hard as we could?” 

Johnson took about an equal fancy to Reynolds 
and his sister, saying of the former :—“ There goes 
a man whom property cannot spoil;” and of the 
latter, “that he never saw one but her who could 
bear the application of a microscope to the mind.” 
No doubt the lady greatly supported her influence 
with the eccentric philosopher by sedulously ac- 
commodating herself to his penchant for tea ; and 
the story of his parody of Percy’s Ballads, ad- 
dressed to Miss Reynolds, has been often told. 


“ Oh hear it then, my Renny dear, 
Nor hear it with a frown, 
You cannot make the tea so fast 
But I can gulp it down.” 


Martin’s-lane and Newport-street only prepared 
for the still palmier days and brighter splendour of 
Leicester-square. Thither Reynolds removed in 
1760, there to enjoy for the rest of life such a tide 
of prosperity as rarely rolls its treasures at the feet 
of genius. The building lately occupied by the 
Western Literary and Scientific Institution is the 
house in which he took up his permanent and final 
abode. Great alterations have been made at the 
back of the edifice by the construction of a theatre 
for public lectures, but the other rooms and the 
staircase seem to retain their original form, and 
much of their original appearance. Here we can 
easily picture Reynolds in his glory. He is an 
early riser, but does not breakfast till nine. At ten 
begins the chief business of his art. Step into his 
studio. It is of octagonal form, twenty feet long 
and sixteen broad.. The window is high and small, 
above nine feet from the ground, and not more 
than half the common size. And there, raised 
eighteen inches from the floor, stands the chair for 
his sitters—the famous chair often occupied by 
beauty, rank, and fashion, but above all by genius ; 
by the author of the “ Rambler,” by the bard who 
sung the “ Deserted Village;” the chair immor- 
talized in the painting of the Tragic Muse, not less 
celebrated than the chair of Pindar in the porch of 
Olympia. _ Reynolds is busy examining designs 
and touching uncompleted portraits till eleven, 
from which time till four he is engaged with sitters. 
Dr. Beattie enters, well known as a champion for 
reasou and religion against the fallacies of David 
Hume. Reynolds is engaged on a fine portrait of 
the Scotch philosopher and divine, with two figures 
beside him representing Truth and Falsehood. 
The easel is just by the little window. There 
stands the artist looking at his subject, and hold- 
ing a pallet, not on his thumb, but by means of a 
large handle. Then turning to the canvass, he lays 
on with a pencil of nineteen inches those colours 
which glow with so much richness and radiance. 

The hours of toil over, Reynolds takes a ride in 
his carriage, which, as it draws up at the door, 
you might mistake for the Lord Mayor’s coach, so 
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elaborately are the panels adorned with allegorical 
paintings. Richly decorated vehicles are not un- 
common, but this is decidedly in advance of the 
fashion. “ It is too showy,” says Miss Reynolds. 
“ What, would you have one like an apothecary’s 
carriage ?” asks her brother, showing that a love of 
display is one of his weaknesses, and that he has a 
rather vulgar notion of the attributes of dignity 
pertaining to his profession. The coachman, how- 
ever, delights in his master’s taste, for people pay 
him to get a sight of the carriage. At dinner, Sir 
Joshua is surrounded by the élite of intelligence 
and talent, who, while they share in an elegantly 
furnished repast, are as much gratified by the con- 
versation of their host. There is Johnson in his 
drab attire, and Percy in clerical costume, and 
Burke and Garrick in the fashion of the day; while 
Goldsmith appears in a fashion of his own, exhibit- 
ing with much satisfaction his “ plum-coloured 
coat.” .; Reynolds added to the taste of an artist the 
habits of a gentleman, and tended greatly by the 
purity of his conversation, and the virtue of his 
character, to discourage and repress, as far as his 
influence extended, those social excesses which 
were usual in his days, especially the earlier ones, 
among: all classes. 

Reynolds was now a great man, caressed by 
the mighty and served by the humble; admired 
by the cultivated, and wondered at by the 
vulgar. What Pope had been, he became; and 
it is curious to learn that the youth, who was 
so anxious to come in contact with the illus- 
trious poet, rose to be the object of a similar 
kind of reverence and homage. Northcote, him- 
self a devotee to the art of painting, and fired with 
all the enthusiasm of genius and ambition, when a 
young man attended a public meeting where 
Reynolds was present, when he got as near to him 
as he could from the pressure of the people “ to 
touch the skirt of his coat,’ which he accomplished, 
he says, “ with great satisfaction of mind.” 

But the full prosperity of Reynolds’s mature life 
never induced him to relax in diligent application 
to the duties of his calling. With all the fresh- 
ness and fire of a gifted mind he associated the 
painstaking of the humblest labourer. It was 
with him a favourite maxim, that without pre- 
eminent industry nothing of marked excellence can 
be produced. He had no faith in mere genius. 
So much did he extol the efforts and recommend 
the cultivation of intense and earnest study, that 
many thought he did not sufficiently recognise the 
difference between one mind and another arising 
from the fact of varied original endowments. Ot 
the capacities and powers with which Providence 
had endued him we can form no other than a very 
lofty estimate, but doubtless it was careful culture 
which developed them in so much beauty and per- 
fection. It might be said of him, almost literally, 
“that he passed no day without a line.” He was 
hardly ever absent from his painting room, and he 
used to say, when for a short space he had been 
visiting his friends, that he returned home like one 
who had been without his natural food; and that, 
if he made a visit for three days, it required three 
days more on his return before he could recover his 
usual train of thinking. Diligence of the nature 
which distinguished the life of Reynolds is com- 
mendable within limits, especially in association 





with another and higher kind of diligence ; but it 
would appear, at least through the larger portion 
of his history, that artistic diligence in his case 
was carried to an extreme, which entirely absorbed 
his soul, and left no place for incomparably more 
momentous subjects. Pleasure does not seem to 
have been supreme with him, nor wealth, nor even 
fame ; but the culture of his faculties, the elevation 
and ennobling of his taste. Had he been merely 
an intellectual and social being, that might have 
been consistent. But he had a spirituai nature, 
which brought him into moral and everlasting 
relations to the Divine Being; he had a nature 
needing divine renewal, and standing in need of 
purification from sinful stains. Now the practical 
conduct of his life looked very much as if he 
ignored this. His intense love of art rendered 
him unmindful of the great duties of religion. It 
is very melancholy to be informed that he was 
accustomed to say, “ The man will never make a 
painter who looks for the Sunday with pleasure as 
an idle day.” His habit of painting on that day 
explains what he meant. Johnson knew the 
mournful failing of his friend, and the deep and 
fatal sinfulness involved in it, when, as he was on 
his dying bed, he begged him “to read the scrip- 
tures carefully, and to abstain from using his 
pencil on the sabbath.” To these requests Sir 
Joshua gave a willing assent, and is said to have 
faithfully observed them. So writes his biographer. 
We trust the artist did take the dying moralist’s 
advice. We are sure that he could paint none the 
worse for it. Examples of the past and present show 
that Reynolds was mistaken about the need of 
painting every day. Religion—deep earnest religion 
—that which takes in the whole gospel, and which 
penetrates the depths of the soul—that which trans- 
forms the man and brings him into fellowship with 
the infinite and glorious mind of Christ—that which 
makes the sabbath a delight, and gives sacredness 
to every portion of time, by exhibiting it as a 
talent from the Giver of all good, to be devoted to 
his glory—is not only in harmony with the pro- 
fession of the artist, and with all the diversified 
employments of social life, but it improves, exalts, 
and dignifies them. 

In our next paper, upon Johnson, we shall refer 
to the literary dub. e and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
shared in the honour of founding it, and, with 
Burke and Goldsmith, formed the brightest stars in 
that constellation of intelligence, wit, and genius. 
Sir John Hawkins tells us, that the celebrated Mrs. 
Montague invited the members to dine at her 
house for two successive years, possibly blending, 
with a curiosity to hear their conversation, a 
desire to intermingle with it the charms of her 
own. She, it is said, gave the first occasion for 
distinguishing the society by the appellation of 
“literary” —an honour, it is pretended, which they 
were too modest to assume. It must have been a 
rare intellectual treat, whatever it was in other 
respects, to mingle in this party of savans, when 
their conversational powers would no doubt be 
wound up to the highest pitch by the presence 
and the stimulating talk of that eloquent and 
eccentric lady. 

Sir Joshua, in 1770, became a member of an- 
other association, which dined together on stated 
days at the British Coffee-house Cockspur-street. 
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At some occasional parties of a similar kind we 
also meet him; one, especially memorable, at the 
St. James’s Coffee-house, from the circumstance of 
the individuals present taking it into their heads 
to compose extempore epitaphs on each other. 
Poor Goldsmith came in for some cutting jokes, as 
he often did; and this suggested his well-known 
poem, entitled “ Retaliation,” in which he thus hits 
off the character of the subject of this paper, who, 
it must be remembered, was deaf—an infirmity 
which he diminished by the aid of a trumpet :— 
“ Here Reynolds is laid; and to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering ; 

When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 


hearing ; 

When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 

In a former paper we visited Somerset-house, to 
meet the shade of one of the princes of British 
science: to the same place we now repair as we 
follow the shade of one of the princes of British 
art. The building so intimately connected with 
the Royal Society is also united, by a bond as close, 
to the Royal Academy. Newton was an early 
president of the one; Reynolds was the first pre- 
sident of the other. The academy was instituted 
in 1768. It was opened on the 2nd of January, 
1769, when the president delivered a discourse, 
and was soon afterwards knighted by George 111. 
The beautiful composition then read was followed by 
others, which have secured for the author a literary 
as well as an artistic reputation. Sir Joshua’s suc- 
cess has long since been decided in both capacities ; 
and “students in art have reason to be grateful 
for the feeling by which the author of the discourses 
was influenced in composing them, and to rejoice 
that the talents of their great projector were so 
admirably adapted to the task which he assigned 
himself.” As we peruse the discourses we seem 
to sit on one of the benches in the venerable and 
spacious room at the top of the building, devoted 
to the Society’s use, in the midst of a learned and 
polite assembly, with whom, as the aristocracy of 
talent, the aristocracy of rank loved to mingle; 
while all were eager to catch the tasteful instruc- 
tions which flowed from the lips of the accom- 
plished president. We call to mind the story that, 
one evening, a certain earl was present, who at the 
close of the lecture went up to Reynolds, and 
observed : “ Sir Joshua, you read your discourse in 
so low a tone that I could not distinguish one 
word you said.” “That,” replied the president, 
with a modesty instinct with wit—“ that was to my 
advantage.” And then the annual banquets on 
St. George’s day, graced by the presence of royalty, 
distinguished foreigners, and other persons of re- 
nown—what ovations they proved in honour of him 
who had done so much, by pen and pencil, to ad- 
vance the interests of the academy ! One sees him, 
in 1786, supported by the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Orleans, the latter sitting under his own 
life-like picture by Reynolds’s hand; and, three years 
later, comes the still more grateful scene, when 
Burke sent up to Reynolds the following note: 
“This end of the table, in which as there are many 





admirers of art, there are many friends of yours, 
wish to drink an English tradesman who patronizes 
the arts better than the grand monarque, ‘ Alderman 
Boydell, the commercial Meecenas.’” The toast was 
— by the president, and drunk with loud 
applause. 

Four years later, on the 10th of December, 
Reynolds delivered in the same place the last of his 
discourses, closing that beautiful production with 
the memorable sentence which pointed to the man 
whose works through life he had loved to study : 
 T should desire that the last words which I should 
pronounce in this academy, and from this place, 
might be the name of Michael Angelo.” 

Growing imfirmities led to his final resignation ; 
and a failure of sight put an end to those artistic 
pursuits which he had followed from his youth with 
somuch ardour. The house in Leicester-square ac- 
quires a touching interest from a little incident con- 
nected with his last days. He was glad to amuse 
himself during his melancholy affliction, “ and part 
of his attention was bestowed upon a little tame bird 
which, like the favourite spider of the prisoner in 
the-Bastille, served to pass away a lonely hour. But 
this proved also a fleeting pleasure ; for one sum- 
mer’s morning’, the window of the chamber being by 
accident left open, the little favourite took flight, 
and was irrecoverably lost, although its master 
wandered for hours in the square before the house 
in the fruitless hope of reclaiming it.” A symbol 
of a moral sentiment lies in that simple story. So 
do the cherished joys of earth in many a case take 
wing, leaving those who have lost them to wander 
after them in vain. . 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, after suffering much from 
nervous disease, died in Leicester-square, Februa 
23rd, 1792, aged 69. He had a public funeral. 
The remains were removed to Somerset-house, and 
from thence the procession moved to the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul: it included forty-two mourning 
coaches and forty-nine private carriages, and. the 
pall was borne by three dukes, two marquises, 
and five other noblemen. The funeral train was 
met by the lord mayo and sheriffs at Somerset- 
place, while vast multitudes lined the way to gaze 
upon the pageant; shops being shut, and people 
vying with each other to show homage to departed 
genius. He was interred in a crypt beneath the 
dome, where the ashes of other distinguished 

ainters have since found their place of — 

awrence, ey, OM, West, Fuseli, and er. 
Nelson and Collingwood sleep within the same 
subterranean enclosure, to which Wellington, too, 
will ere long be conveyed, reminding us of the 
truth, not less affecting than familiar, that neither 
skill in art nor prowess in arms can protect the 
sons of men from the stroke of the last enemy. 





THE PATH OF THE PESTILENCE. 


Tur following paper, which has been translated for 
our columns from the German, will be read at the 
present moment with more than usual interest, 
should the cholera, as it threatens to do at the 
time we write, again visit our shores, 

The mighty East is now reposing in its grey 
old age; while in the West, owing to the influ- 
ence that Europe is exerting, life is blooming 
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with the freskness and energy of youth. Pheno- 
mena, however, in the highest degree remarkable, 
are indicating that Asia, as in old times so now 
also, is the birth-spot of those dark and mysterious 
forms of disease to which we apply the terms 
plague and epidemic ; and which, sympathising in 
a wondrous manner with the universal law of life’s 
progress, are spreading in the direction of from 
east to west, sometimes at longer and sometimes 


at shorter intervals, terribly visiting the inhabit- | 


ants of our earth. 

Already the course of the cholera, which broke 
out in the year 1817 on the banks of the Ganges, 
and thence proceeded without interruption towards 
the west, has corroborated in these modern times 
the statement of the elder Pliny, that “the plague 
always travels onward from the parts under the 
meridian to the west.” The small-pox and the 
measles, which were totally unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, e their first appearance 
in Arabia 550 years after the birth of Christ, dur- 
ing the reign of Justinian: in the first half of the 
seventh century they invaded Egypt, and for the 
first time came into Europe in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, probably brought by the Crusaders from Asia. 
This seems to be pretty evident, from the descrip- 


tio which the Arabian physician Rhaza gives ot | 
No single | 
| with their fellow-citizens. Elephantiasis, the tu- 


the breaking out of the latter malady. 
plague can be proved to have originated in Eu- 
rope spontaneously; on the contrary, the origin 
of every one of them may be traced back to 
The horrible plague in the middle ot 
the fourteenth century, to which the Decameron ot 
Boccaccio owes its origin, broke out in the year 
1333, in China. Phenomena the most extraordi- 
nary, and in the highest degree destructive, pre- 
ceded its outbreak. Wide tracts of country, 
formerly fruitful and drained by mighty rivers, 
were suddenly visited by a scorching drought, 
which was followed by a terrible famine. Then, 
again, such mighty and continuous torrents of rain 
streamed down, that upwards of 400,000 men 


| perished in the overflowing waters. Whole moun- 


tains were washed away, and immense swamps ap- 
peared in their places; swarms of locusts arose 
in such incredible multitudes, that for a day 
the heavens were darkened by their flight. Five 
millions of men in China, in a very short space of 
time, became the victims of the unrestrained ele- 
ments. In the midst of these terrible portents, 
the frightful plague, known in that country by 
the name of the “ black death,” broke out: it ap- 
proached Europe in the year 1348, after having 
made a destructive tour of China, India, Egypt, 
and Asiatic Turkey. It first set its crushing hoof 
on the noble isle of Cyprus, and thence travelled 
over Sicily, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Flan- 
ders, England, Scotland, Ireland, Hungary and 
Denmark, and in several places swept off full four- 
fifths of the population. 
From 1348 to 1350 the plague raged in Europe ; 
and since the time of Maltea Villani the world 
not seen a like devastation. Blood-spitting 
was the first sign of it, and the sick frequently 
died in this stage; from two to three days was the 
general term of its continuance; it rarely lasted 
longer. Even the nurses were frequently carried 
off by it, so that none could be found willing to 
attend on the sick, and many thousands perished 


from mere want of attendance and help. Nowhere 
could a discover an effective remedy, 
and equally inefficacious was the spiritual influ- 
ence of the pope’s indulgence. In every case, 
swelling of the glands appeared as a peculiarity of 
this plague. 

Even the plica polonica, which has generally 
been regarded as an endemic disease in Poland, ap- 
| pears from the investigations of Alibert to be of 
Asiatic origin, and to have arisen in Poland for 
the first time in the thirteenth century. It admits 
of no doubt that the leprosy—one of the oldest 
and most terrible of the diseases to which mankind 
is exposed—has its original fatherland in Asia. 
Through anterior Asia it propagated itself, and 
assumed, in lapse of time and from variety ot 
climate, manifold modifications and changes; nay, 
it frequently allied itself with and became fused 
among other diseases. In the twelfth and follow- 
ing centuries it was brought by the Crusaders from 
its original seat to the western parts of Europe, 
where, till towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
it raged with the most frightful violence. Witness 
to this is borne by innumerable “ leprous houses,” 
which it became necessary to establish in several 
countries of Europe, and in which multitudes of 
the unfortunate victims of this scourge were iso- 
lated and completely withdrawn from intercourse 








| berous leprosy of antiquity, is said to be indige- 
| nous to Egypt, and to have travelled across Asia 
| Minor to Rome. This terrible cutaneous disease 
| was also brought by the Crusaders from the east 
| into the west, where it raged from the eleventh till 
| towards the close of the fifteenth century, and was 
spread, by means of the slave trade, over Africa as 
widely as the Europeans trafficked in the wretched 
negroes, to the West Indian islands and to the 
continent of America. 

Just as in the case of the “ black death” did the 
English “sweating fever” pass, in the year 1485, 
from the orient, over the isle of Rhodes, through 
France into England. A general debility took 
hold of its victims, who became literally liquefied 
in sweat, and often in a very few hours fell the 
prey of death. Queen Anna Boleyn is said to 
have been attacked by it, from which, however, she 
recovered. 

The petechial fever, which prevailed in Spain in 
the year 1490, came over from Cyprus into Italy ; 
in the same manner the fatal petechial fevers of the 
years 1505 and 1528, which Fracastorius describes, 
came into Europe. Even hooping-cough, accord- 
ing to Mark, belongs by no means to the modern 
but to the old, yet misunderstood, epidemic dis- 
eases. Evident traces of it are found among the 
Arabian physicians. During the reign of Charles 
IV, it was first regarded in France as-an epidemic 
cough of a peculiar kind. 

The origin of the influenza epidemic has been 
traced to Kiachta, on the borders of China. Its 
name (in German, Grippe,) has been taken from 
the Sclavonic chripanj, hoarseness, which is one*of 
its most striking symptoms. According to Gray, 
it sprang originally from the East Indies, where at 
all events, in the months of October and Novem- 
ber, 1781, a similar epidemic had prevailed. From 
thence it probably travelled to China, on which 
account the Russians call it the “Chinese sick- 
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ness.” From Kiachta it advanced to Irkhutsk 
and Tobolsk. Towards the close of the year 1781 
it raged at Moscow, and at the commencement of 
1782 at St. Petersburg. Accounts assign tlie 
origin of the influenza of the year 1800 to the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, in a district 
rendered swampy by the overflow of waters. That 
of the years 1832-3 likewise took its course from 
the east, through the north of Europe, towards 
the west. This epidemic, like the cholera, evi- 
dently originated in foul miasmas, and afterwards 
vathered strength in its course till it became a 
contagious disease. 

Should the question, however, arise, whether an 
epidemic that has widely spread can have its ori- 
ginal character changed by the influence of climate, 
several species of epidemic, such as influenza and 
cholera, immediately point us to the negative. The 
intluenza of the year 1782 maintained its essential 
character unchanged in its course from Kiachta in 
Siberia to Lisbon. The influenza of the year 1800 
and 1832 appeared in Russia, Poland, Germany, 
France, ete., with unvarying symptoms, and every- 
where required the same treatment. 

The Egyptian taraxis (inflammation of the eyes) 
was brought to Malta from Egypt in the English 
army. Soldiers—who in Egypt itself, in spite of 
the scorching heat and the fine sparkling sand, re- 
mained untouched by the disease—were seized by 
it on the open sea on their homeward voyage. It 
is believed by some that the English climate fa- 
vours the progress of this disease among the 
soldiers. We are not of this opinion, but we 
strongly believe that the excessively active and the 
immoderately heating course of life of the Eng- 
lish soldiers has a mighty influence in the develop- 
ment of this disease; this opinion we were led to 
form, from the good opportunities of knowing the 
facts that we had as head surgeon to a regiment 
in the Hanoverian service. 

When the French troops returned home from 
Egypt they suffered from the same disease, which 
was, however, not near so violent among them as 
among the English. The French soldier needs 
much less to satisfy him, lives more temperately 
than the English one, and does not addict himselt 
to spirit-drinking to the extent the latter does. In 
the armies of the Netherlands and of Prussia, the 
tight and scantily-fitting clothing, the stiff cravat 
tied close round the neck, the thick hard cap 
balanced on the head, notoriously promote the 
growth of this appalling disease; the excruciating 
agonies of which torture the sufferer even to the 
destruction of the pupil of his eye. Since the in- 
troduction of a lighter military coat, and of a 
helmet which allows the perspiration of the head 
to evaporate, the disease has been diminishing 
among the Prussian troops ; although, according 
to the valuable observations of Miiller, it appears 
to have become endemic in the Rhine provinces, 
and unhappily is widely insinuating itself among 
the inhabitants. 

The circumstances which first gave rise to the 
Asiatic cholera in India, in the year 1817, were 
in all probability of a miasmatic nature. A poi- 
soned atmosphere was produced by the overflow- 
ing of the Ganges, and by heaps of organic re- 
mains which were piled together in great masses 
in those districts, and doubtless aided by the in- 








tense heat then prevalent. Thus the disease is 
proved to have ofiginated in the miasma engen- 
dered on the banks of the Ganges, while its trans- 
planting to the other parts of Asia, to Europe, 


Africa and America, may be ascribed to conta- . 


gion. It always follows in the direction of the 
greatest confluence of men, whom traffic, war, 
or travelling brings together. Trade brought 
the cholera to Persia and to Moscow. In the 
latter place it remained confined, so long as Mos- 
cow was surrounded by a strong cordon ; but when 
the Polish insurrection made the breaking-up of 
the cordon necessary, immediately the epidemic 
spread all over Russia, Poland, and Gallicia; rafters 
carried it thence to Hungary; and, owing to the 
imperfect maintenance of the cordon, it passed into 
Austria. Prussia’s cordon protected her but for a 
short time. Navigation on the Warte, the Oder, 
the Hovel, the Spree, and the Elbe brought the 
disease to Stettin, to Berlin, to Magdeburg, and 
Hamburg. Hence has arisen, in the minds of those 
who reject the notion that cholera is contagious, 
the belief that it pursues the course of the streams. 
Hamburg ships, which had gone to Sunderland to 
fetch coals, left the cholera behind them in ex- 
change, which very soon spread over Great Britain 
and Ireland; while, in the same manner, it was 
carried over in vessels to Paris, Lisbon, and Nor- 
way, and by the Irish emigrants to Canada. In 
the summer of 1837 the cholera was brought 
in ships from Naples to Sicily and Malta; while 
the Papal states, which had been barred off, showed 
no traces of it whatever.* 





THE GREAT INTER-OCEANIC CANAL OF 
NICARAGUA. 


Ir our reader happens to have a map of the world 
before him, let him cast his eye on the relative po- 
sitions of California and New York. Lying, as 
they appear to do, at a comparatively short dis- 
tance by land, it will be perceived that, to be 
reached by sea, an enormous circuit must be made. 
The great promontory of South America must be 
sailed round, at a vast expense of time, toil, and 
peril. To add to this difficulty, it will be seen, on 
looking close at the map, that more than half this 
distance could be saved if, at the point where the 
South American continent contracts into what 
looks like a thin thread of land, a canal could be 
cut, so as to permit vessels to pass through from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, instead of dou- 
bling Cape Horn. When the reader has fixed these 
geographical outlines in his mind, he will have un- 
derstood the first elements of a question which has 
of late been much agitated by the public press— 
“the Great Inter-oceanic Canal.” it is, however, 
unhappily one of those enterprises which seem al- 
ways on the point of coming off, and yet which 
somehow or other contrive to hang fire, and, after 
filling columns of the newspapers, fall back again 
into the region of unfulfilled projects. ‘ 
Charles v, after the discovery of America, 
seems to have had serious thoughts of cutting this 





* The reader need hardly be reminded, that the majority of 
English medical men are opposed to the theory of cholera 
being thus conveyed by contagion. The writer’s views on this 
point must, therefore, be received with some distrust. 
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canal ; the enterprise sluambered on, however, until 
the independence of the Spanish colonies, and our 
celebrated bubble year of 1825 awoke it, only to 
fall asleep again. Some ten or twelve years ago, 
Prince Louis Napoleon beguiled his captivity at 
Ham by writing a — upon it, and coolly 
proposed to style it “Canal Napoléon de Nica- 
ragua.” Still the project was but a project, and 
nothing more. Within the last- eighteen months 
or so, however, brother Jonathan seems to have 
taken up the matter in earnest; a newspaper now 
before us reports that his government survey of 
the work has been completed, and from the go- 
| ahead character of our American friends, and the 

strength of the Californian gold fever, we may 
| perhaps conclude that the speculation of centuries 
| will become in our own day what the French call 
| a“ realized idea.” 

Some two or three years ago, a Mr. E. P. Squier 
was despatched to Nicaragua to act as the charge 
daffaires for the United States, and who paid of 
course, as was natural under the circumstances, 
considerable attention to the canal question. The 
result of his expedition, which we propose in the 
following paper to lay before our readers, he has 
given to the world in a work published at New 
York in the present year. He is an intelligent 
writer, somewhat voluminous, terribly prejudiced 
against John Bull, and foolishly affects the airs of 
aman of gallantry ; but these are minor faults in a 
book otherwise of considerable merit and interest. 

A smart sailing vessel from New York landed 
| Mr. Squier and his companions at the port of San 
| Juan de Nicaragua, the proposed terminus of the 
| canal on the side adjoining the Atlantic ocean. 

Whatever its future bustle may be, should it be- 
| come the grand transit station for West Indian 
| steamers, American clippers, and the mercantile 
| navy of all nations, the spot looked insignificant 
enough when Mr. Squier visited it. A few paltry 
cottages, with natives in a state of semi-nudity, 
composed the town. There was, however, a sort 
of attempt at a custom-house, where the Bri- 
tish flag was hoisted in token of the friendly alli- 
ance of Great Britain with the king of Mosquito— 
a personage, it may be recollected, whose portrait 

peared sometime ago in the “ Illustrated London 
Nos,” and about whose claims we had a ~— 

r. 








| diplomatic squabble with the United States. 
Squier did not remain long here, but made arrange- 
ments for ascending the river San Juan to Lake 
Nicaragua—the route which the Inter-oceanic 
Canal is to pursue. Before starting, however, he 
tock a short walk into the dense forests which, in 
all their ancient grandeur and magnificence, lie 


behind the town. ‘Tropical flowers twined round 
the trees, and beautiful birds, with hues of green and 
gold, flew among their branches; but, Eden-like 
| as the spot looked, 


“The trail of the serpent was over them all ;” 


and that not only poetically, but literally. The 
guides advised Mr. Squier’s party to return, as two 
men had recently been bitten by snakes near the spot, 
and had died in great torture. As if to give them 
also another proof of the dangerous character of 
the locality, they saw, as they glanced through the 

ushes, some monstrous alligators slowly propelling 
themselves along the adjoining water. The hint 
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was quite enough ; they did not pursue their walk 
farther. 

Having made his arrangements, Mr. Squier em- 
barked in an open boat, cabined at one end by a 
sort of folding-roof of half-dressed hides, diffusing 
an odour anything but pleasant. A motley but 
good-natured crew accompanied him; and fully 
alive to the honour of carrying a real ambassador 
on board, a little sort of ceremony had been got 
up to honour his departure. The captain of the 
boat, with a great conch shell in one hand, gravely 
stationed himself at the tiller, and when all was 
ready, gave on his marine trumpet a long unearthly 
blast, at the sound of which the oars dipped; the 
natives on the beach huzzaed, while the American 
flag was unfurled at the bow, and off sped the 
boat on its way. The river San Juan, on which 
the voyagers were now fairly launched, runs to the 
sea from Lake Nicaragua, a distance of about 
ninety miles. It is quite unsuited in its natural 
condition for the purposes of a ship canal. A large 
portion of it is, it is true, quite navigable, having 
at some places a depth of two fathoms of water ; 
but there are so many rapids, falls, projecting 
rocks, and contortions of the stream, that even 
small boats, like the one in which Mr. Squier was 
conveyed, can at certain points only make the 
passage with great labour and difficulty. The 
American government survey, however, undaunt- 
edly proposes to grapple with these difficulties, 
and has send = that the inter-oceanic canal 
should pursue this route, cutting a new channel to 
the extent of forty-seven miles, but using also 
seventy-two miles of the existing river, which is 
to be rendered navigable by a series of dams and 
flodd-gates. All, however, was in its wild and 
natural state when Mr. Squier, with his Mexican 
poncho, waving the star-spangled banner of Ame- 
rica at its prow, dashed along the San Juan. 

The voyage was to be six days in length, and 
as the climate was enchanting, the party enjoyed 
themselves to the full. How indeed could it be 
otherwise ? © Who, we should like to know, would 
not have relished such a scene as is here described? 
“T never wearied,” says Mr. Squier, “in gazing 
upon the dense masses of foliage that literally em- 
bowered the river, and which produced magical ef- 
fects of shadow on the water. On the banks of the 
stream, feathery palms were interspersed with other 
varieties of trees, some of which were of large size 
and draped all over with vines that hung in rich 
festoons. Birds of various plumage glanced in and 
out of the forest, and cranes and other water-fowl 
paced soberly along the sand bars, or flew lazily up 
the stream, as we approached. Occasionally, too, 
a pair of green macaws—the macaw is. rarely seen 
except in couples—fluttered slowly over our heads. 
The air was cool and fresh, reminding me of a 
morning in June.” Mr. Squier seems to have 
been less captivated by the ighuanas or lizards, 
which looked down upon his boat, and hundreds of 
which, resembling miniature alligators, of small 
size and bright green colour, were seen sunning 
themselves on every old trunk that projected itself 
into the stream. On, on, however, went the boat, 
through scenes of tropical loveliness, the boatmen 
chanting at times some impressive chorus. In 
this manner a day or two glided imperceptibly 
away; when, at a new turn of the river, the voy- 
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agers came in sight of the old and now deserted 
fortress of Castillo. Mr. Squier describes im- 
pressively his walk through its embrasures and 
galleries, cut out of the rock ; his passage through 
bomb-proof staircases and covered ways, once ring- 
ing with the clash of arms : he visited, too, the spot 
where the drawbridge stood, and the lofty towers 
where, in the time of Spain’s glory, its silken 
standard floated on the wind. But all was now 
desolate and lonely—a few soldiers, living at a 
distance in a thatched cottage, being the only 
representatives of the garrisons that held the spot 
in days of yore. Here, by the way, Lord Nelson, 
when a captain, gained in 1780 some naval laurels; 
but, if we remember right, nearly lost his life by 
a serpent as he slept under a tree. 

On returning to his boat, Mr. Squier expe- 
rienced some of those difficulties which have given 
the San Juan such a bad character as a navigable 
river. Although his little vessel had no freight, 
yet three hours elapsed before it could pass the 
rapids of the Castillo. This, of course, is one of 
those points where the canal would have to be dug, 
or the difficulty overcome by some artificial dams. 
On the morning of the sixth day of their voyage, 
however, the little party reached San Carlos, a 
military station, which commands the point where 
the San Juan joins Lake Nicaragua. Mr.Squier had 
looked forward with much anxiety to his arrival at 
this place, and the scene which met his view seems 
to have been surpassingly beautiful. The broad 
lake spread like a mirror before them, its shores 
being marked by the volcanic peaks of some moun- 
tains, which, capped with clouds, rose dim and 
Nearer lay the fairy-looking 


blue in the distance. 
islands of La Boqueta, golden under the tropical 
sun ; while, in the foreground, the emerald shores 
stretched their wide arms on either side—a fit 


setting for so gorgeous a picture. On landing at 
San Carlos, a courteous reception awaited the voy- 
agers from the commandant of the town. A 
distance of some ninety miles had been traversed, 
and the party were by no means loth to partake of 
the hospitalities which were spread before them 
in the shape of dried meats, luscious plaintains, 
and other edibles. As they sat at dinner, how- 
ever, in the governor’s house, they could see one 
of those drawbacks from a tropical climate which, 
in the shape of reptile monsters, it engenders. 
A low sandbank near the lake was crowded with 
alligators; their black carcases were distinctly 
visible, and the commandant showed his guests a 
basket of their teeth, which had been picked up, 
and which, Mr. Squier adds, were more pleasant 
to contemplate in that condition than when adorn- 
ing the living animal. 

In reaching San Carlos, Mr. Squier had accom- 
plished the first stage of the proposed canal. 
Lake Nicaragua formed, of course, the next point 
of transit. This is a large inland lake, about 110 
miles long and some sixty miles broad, well 
adapted apparently, without engineering efforts, to 
float upon its waters vessels of the largest size. 
About fifty-six miles from the point where Mr. 
Squier had reached, in nearly a direct line across 
the lower extremity of the lake, stands the little 
river of Lajas, en a vessel can reach this 
ats it is only some seventeen miles from the 

acifie ocean. As might be expected, therefore, 





the place has long been looked upon as the most 
favourable point for the last stage of the inter- 
oceanic canal, and a survey of it was made for the 
purpose so long ago as 1781, Mr, Squier, how- 
ever, having made a caleulation of the engineeri 
expenses, which are greatly increased by the fact 
of a ridge of a mountain having to be cut through 
reckoned them at no less a sum then 52,000,000/, 
Instead, therefore, of exploring this route, he re- 
solved to examine another, which, although much 
longer, was yet invested with fewer mechanical 
difficulties. His plan was to proceed to the other ex. 
tremity of Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 110 miles, 
and to explore a channel twelve miles in length, 
which connected it with another inland sea, called 
Lake Managua. The latter point once reached, 
there would be fifty miles of plain navigation for 
ships, and from the end of Lake Managua an easy 
cutting of some thirty miles would terminate the 
canal at the Estero Real in the Gulf of Fonseca. 
This route was a hundred miles longer than the 
other, but balanced as this was by apparent eco- 
nomy of labour, the difference did not appear to 
Mr. Squier of any material consequence. 

It was necessary, however, as we have seen, for 
Mr. Squier to proceed to the extremity of Lake 
Nicaragua before he could complete his survey ; 
and he set sail accordingly for Grenada, a town 
which is situated but a short distance from the 
point of junction with Lake Managua. The voy- 
age was a pleasant one, but it was not marked 
by any novel features. It would be out of our 
power, in our present space, to furnish our readers 
with any detailed sketch of the curious pictures 
of South American life which Mr. Squier has given. 
Suffice it to say, that he found Grenada to be a fine 
old town, built in the Spanish style, abounding in 
marks of wealth and old churches, whose treasures 
tempted the cupidity of the buccaneers when they 
attacked the city a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Pretty much like it was the town of St. Leon, which 
Mr. Squier also visited. The whole country might 
indeed in some respects be called a paradise, so rich 
was it in natural charms. Beautiful mango trees 
golden with fruit, and vistas of orange plants, 
adorned the gardens. When Mr. Squier describes 
the country scenes which he traversed, he seems to 
become immediately poetical in spite of himself. 
“TI took off my hat,” he says, when describing one 
of his journeys, “and throwing myself on the 
horse’s neck, gave myself up to silence and the 
scene. The air was literally loaded with fragrant 
odours from a hundred varieties of flowers, which 
blushed among the green thickets on every hand, 
while the waters of the lake flashed here and there 
between the trees like silver bars, and brilliant 
birds, noisy parrots, and dignified macaws in fiery 
plumage, looked down upon me as if I were an old 
acquaintance. Hundreds of lizards, bright green 
and gold, darted like rays of light before us, and 
large ants, each bearing a fragment of a green leaf 
above its back, marched across the path in solid 
columns, like fairy armies with long banners.” 

Lest our readers, however, charmed by these de- 
scriptions, should be forthwith desirous of emigrat- 
ing to Nicaragua, we must candidly inform them 
that this delicious fairyland is not without some 
practical drawbacks; the three leading ones being 
volcanoes, revolutions, and superstition, As re- 
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gards volcanoes, the whole district swarms with 

them; and Mr. Squier was present at a ceremony 
in one of the churches, which commemorated the es- 
eape of the town of St. Leon, in the year 1835, from 
an eruption of the most appalling character. The 
eruption in question took place on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, in the year just named. A lurid light shed a 
baleful hue around ; terrific explosions were heard, 
and sand fell in such quantities that the inhabit- 
ants feared that the roofs of their houses would 
be crushed under the weight. All nature seemed 
overawed; the birds deserted the air, and the 
wild beasts their fastnesses, crouching terror- 
stricken and harmless in the dwellings of men. 
The people for a hundred leagues groped, dumb 
with horror, amidst the thick darkness, bearing 
erosses on their shoulders and stones on their 
heads in penitential abasement and dismay. The 
“strongest lights were invisible at the distance of a 
few feet; and, to heighten the terrors of the scene, 
occasional lightnings traversed the earth, shedding 
a baleful glare. This state of terror continued for 
forty-three hours, when the eruptions and shocks 
ceased. The noise of the losions was heard 
more than a thousand miles off, and the superin- 
tendant of Belize, 800 miles distant, mustered his 
troops under the impression that there was a naval 
action off the harbour. Mr. Squier also describes 
a place which the lava from one of these volcanoes 
has overflowed, as looking like a vast plain of iron 
newly cooled, black and forbidding ; the whole spot 
indeed had the aspect of an ocean of ink suddenly 
congealed. This state of matters in some degree 
reconciles us to our more homely climate—for birds 
of paradise and Eden-like landscapes are some- 
what too dearly purchased by proximity to a vol- 
canic peak, which may some morning open and 
sweep away you and your family. 

As to revolutions in South America, they seem 
even more plentiful than eruptions. One party 
gains the ascendancy, and proscribes all its oppo- 
nents ; but, before a few weeks are over, they them- 
selves perhaps are running for their lives from 
some junta, who have managed to get the reins of 
power. There had been a comparative lull in 
the revolutionary market when Mr. Squier visited 
Nicaragua; but, even while he was there, the calm 
was not without interruptions. One day, when at 
dinner, a sudden firing disturbed him, and the 
servant, rushing in, exclaimed: “Sir, I think 
there’s a revolution.” ‘I had no time,’ says Mr. 
Squier, “ to reply, before the alarm ‘un asalto de 
las armas’ was raised in the streets, and the next 
moment a crowd of women and children, terror de- 
picted in every face, rushed through the open court 
and along the corridors. These were followed by 
a confused mass, bareheaded and in the greatest 
disorder, which came pouring over the walls. They 
all crowded round me for protection... .. While 
this was going on the firing continued, and women 
with trunks, boxes, and bundles, containing their 
valuables, thronged into my house for safety. Some 
prayed, and others ran wildly here and there in 
quest of their children, husbands, or brothers, 
wringing their hands, and appealing to me to save 
them.” The attempt at revolution was on this oc- 
casion suppressed ; but the above may be taken as 
a fair specimen of the stability of republican rule 
in South America, 











After having occupied some.time at Grenada 
and St. Leon, Mr. Squier proceeded to explore the 
Rio Telepapa, or Panaloya, the stream which was 
supposed to connect the lake of Nicaragua with 
Lake Managua. He was now at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the former lake, and contemplated the 

ibility of these two bodies of water being 
Joined at this point by a canal. He found the 
supposed streamlet dried up, although there was a 
dry and rocky channel which had evidently at 
some former period been the bed of a river. 
Clumps of bushes were growing in it, and cattle 
and mules were grazing there. This dried-up 
channel led to Lake Managua, which extends some 
fifty miles; but Mr. Squier did not traverse this 
as he had done Lake Nicaragua. He had now 
completed the main line of his investigation, and 
the other portions of his journey, however inter- 
esting, do not relate to the inter-oceanic canal. 

Mr. Squier proceeds to sum up the arguments 
in favour of his first route through the two lakes 
previously named; but, however good a case he 
makes out, his own government has decided 
against him by adopting a different plan. The 
line which they propose is shortly as follows :— 


From the San Juan river on the Atlantic ocean 
to Lake Nicaragua, partly by canal, partly by 


dams or river é ‘ . + 119 miles, 
Across Lake NicaraguatoRioLajas . .  . ” 
From Rio Lajas to Brita, a port on the Pacific 
ocean, by canal [Ee ae ge ee 
Total . 195 miles, 


The canal is to be on an average 17 feet deep, 
50 feet broad at the bottom, and 79 at the surface. 
It is calculated that ten years would be required to 
complete it, and that the total expense would be, 
not 52,000,0007., as stated by Mr. Squier, but 
9,000,0007. It would afford, when completed, a 
passage to vessels of the very first class and largest 
dimensions. 

An American company, we learn, is in the field, 
to undertake the execution of this canal; but at 
present it seems to have taken no practical steps, 
not having raised perhaps the necessary capital. 
While we write this article, however, a new ronte 
has been projected by an English company. It 

roposes to begin the work in the republic of Costa 

ica, (which lies—the reader will perceive—lower 
down, in the South American map, than Nicara- 
gua,) and to cut either a railroad or a ship canal 
between what are stated to be two of the finest 
bays in the world—Boca del Toro on the Atlantic, 
and Golfe Dulce on the Pacific coast. The distance 
between these points is only 70 miles, and the cli- 
mate is represented as being extremely healthy. 
It now remains to be proved which of the routes 
will be adopted by capitalists, or whether perhaps, 
after all the talk that has been made, the matter 
will sink back into a mere project. If we were to 
be influenced by Mr. Squier’s book, we confess that, 
grand as the canal appears to the imagination, 
the latter alternative would seem to be the best 
thing that could happen for England. The whole” 
np of Mr. Squier’s reasoning goes to impress upon 

is countrymen that the commerce of our country 
would be damaged by an inter-oceanic canal, and 
that of the United States benefited. “As compared,” 
he writes, “with the maritime nations of Europe, 





and in respect to what may be called the Asiatic 
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trade, the United States would be the principal, if 
not the sole, gainer by the construction of the ship 
canal of Nicaragua.” “ By the best of existing 
routes,” he states in another place, “ England is 
now 1700 miles nearer the centres of Asiatic trade 
(that is, Calentta, Canton, and Singapore) than the 
Atlantic ports of the United States. Should the 
proposed canal be built, not only will this physical 
advantage be reversed, but those ports will be 

laced 3000 miles nearer the oriental markets than 

ngland. That is to say, the net gain of the 
United States would be, calculating time, which 
is a better standard than distance, a gain of from 
25 to 35 days.” We are loth to take this selfish 
view of the matter as a correct one, but it deserves 
carefully to be pondered by English capitalists ; 
and it seems to be at direct variance with the 
advantages predicted from the cutting of the canal, 
which were thus detailed in a paper read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers by ~— Glyn, 
esq., a member of the Institute; Sir John Ren- 
nie being in the chair :—‘ It is indeed difficult to 


estimate the value of such a passage (from the | 


Atlantic to the Pacific) to all commercial countries, 
but more especially to Great Britain, whose ex- 
treme territories in Australia and New Zealand 
would be rendered so much more easy of access. 
It would offer great facilities for the trade with 
China and the Spice Islands, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, and all the western coast of America; and 
although it would not reduce the length of the 
voyage to the East Indies in point of distance, it 
would materially shorten it in point of time, parti- 
cularly as regards the passage out to India; while 
it would diminish the dangers, difficulties, and com- 
mercial risks to an extent that would greatly bene- 
fit the trade of this country.” 





THE CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 


A CLERGYMAN, who was the chaplain of a little 
squadron stationed in the Mediterranean for five 
years, related the following anecdote, which occur- 
red during that time. 


The commodore was a frank and generous man, | 


who treated me with marked attention, and I used 
to preach in all the ships but one. This was 
a small frigate, and its captain was an irreligious 
and profane man. He used to say he wanted no 
methodist parson for a pilot, and, he embraced 
every opportunity of annoying me. Being a per- 
son of violent temper, he took offence, and insulted 
the commodore, who meant to send him home. 
When I heard of his intention I waited on the 
commodore, and I said I had come to ask a parti- 
cular favour of him. 


“That shall be granted. I am always happy to 


oblige you. What is it P” 

“That you will overlook the conduct of Captain 
S——,” said I. 

“Nay, nay; you can’t be serious. Is he not 
your greatest enemy ? and I believe the only man 
who does not wish to see you on board his ship.” 

“ That’s the very reason why I ask the favour, 
commodore. I must practise as well as preach.” 

7 ge well, ’tis an odd whim ae if, on reflec- 
tion, I can grant your request without prejudice to 
his majesty’s saiVien, Twill do it.” , 





The next day I renewed my petition. 

** Well,” said he, “if ee will make 
a public apology, I will overlook his conduct.” 

I instantly got into a boat, and rowed to the 
frigate. The captain met me with a frown upon 
his countenance ; but, when I told him my business, 
I saw a tear in his eye, and taking me by the hand, 
he said :-— 

Mr. , I really don’t understand your 
religion, but I do understand your conduct, and [ 
thank you.” 

The affair blew over, and he pressed me to 
preach in his ship. The first time I went there 
the crew were dressed in their best clothes, and 
the captain at my right hand; I could hardly 
utter a word, my mind was so much moved, and 
so were the whole crew. There seemed to be a 
more than ordinary solemnity among us, as [ 
preached to them on the necessity of faith in Christ, 
and the renewal of their hearts by the Holy Spirit 
before they could enter heaven. 

That very night the ship disappeared, and not a 
soul survived to tell the tale. None ever knew 
how it happened; but we supposed, as there had 
been a gale of wind, she had foundered, and went 
down in deep water. 

How cheering the thought, that the men thus 
suddenly summoned into eternity had listened to 
the blessed message of the gospel, and that, too, 
under the circumstances which, through the bless- 
ing of God, were so peculiarly adapted to prepare 
their minds to welcome and receive it! 

See then, reader, how “example” is more re- 
garded than “ precept.” Persons can understand 
our conduct, if they cannot appreciate our princi- 
ples; and they form their opinions more from what 
we do than what we say. We should, therefore, 
rather strive to live well than talk well. “ Even 
a child is known by his doings.” The religion of 
Christ teaches us to let our light shine before 
men; and it is highly important, that those who 
profess to love the Saviour should be careful to 
adorn, in all things, his doctrine. 


GOOD MAXIMS. 


Aw action cannot be perfectly good, mnless it is pure in its 
motives; that is, unless the motives are virtuous, and free 
from any mixture of vice. 

If we commit small faults without regret to-day, we 
shall commit greater ones to-morrow. ; 

_ Pride is the most ridiculous and the most foolish of all 
vices. 

In everything we do, however trifling, we onght to re- 
a ~ and reason, otherwise we shall never do anything 
well. 

Idleness renders us unfit for everything. 

Flattery is more prejudicial than rudeness or anger. 

> owe the greatest gratitude to those who tell us the 
truth. 

Calumny is the voice of those who have neither a good 
heart nor a good understanding. 

We ought never to believe ill of any one till we are cer- 
tain of it. We ought not to say anything that is rude 
and displeasing even in joke, and even then we ought not 
to carry the joke too far. 

The longer the saw of contention is drawn, the hotter 
it grows. 

n matters of conscience, first thoughts are best. In 
matters of prudence, last thoughts are best. 

Lying is a vice so very infamous, that the greatest liar 
cannot bear it in other men. 


























